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MORE DRILL FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
IN ELEMENTARY SPANISH 

The way most of us studied French or German was to leain a 
vocabulary and a number of rules, and then proceed to string the 
new words together under the guidance of the rules and form sen- 
tences to be corrected by the teacher. Usually a series of sentences 
in the foreign language prefaced this more imiwrtant (?) set of 
English sentences, but very little use was made of them. The Eng- 
lish sentences were made to fit the grammatical points under discus- 
sion, and practically every one of them contained pitfalls into which 
we blindly stumbled. This was a necessary result l^ecause we never 
worked through the reading exercise with any great deal of care; 
we translated this part of the lesson hurriedly and then rushed quickly 
into the task of solving the puzzles assigned to us to work out. Our 
ingenuity in doing this determined our grade. 

The teacher's main duty was to correct our mistakes, rather than 
to teach us how to avoid making them. The sentences were written 
on the board and laboriously worked through with the class. The 
teacher assumed that if an error was corrected it would not be made 
again. Attention was called to the incorrect parts by their being 
made the sole object of study. We retained, not only our own mis- 
takes, but many of those of our fellow classmates. The errors were 
the focus points of attention, while the corrected points were merely 
written out by the teachers, who then passed on to hunt new ones. 
There is nothing in the correct form per se that would cause it to l)e 
preferably retained. The same laws of attention govern both, and 
it is well known that the ability to retain an}' new thing is propor- 
tional both to the intensity and duration or repetition of the stimu- 
lus. Since the errors had the advantage here our mistakes persisted. 

This method resulted in a mistaken idea of the problem of acquir- 
ing a language. It was thought to be a science, and intellect was 
made to function in its acquirement. We know now that languages 
are acquired largely by a habit- forming process, and habits are 
formed by frequent repetition. To be sure there is a certain amount 
of science in the process, especially with mature minds, but memory, 
imagination, and emotion are called into function even here -more 
often than intellect. The reasoning feature can not function until 
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certain fundamental facts, based on memory, are mastered ; then rea- 
son applies these to other similar situations. In fact this reduces 
itself to an art, in that the deductions must be made almost instan- 
taneously if the process is of value. (Hair-splitting points of tech- 
nical grammar are excluded from this discussion, as they should be 
excluded from all elementary language study.) 

Now how can we best meet actual conditions in college classes of 
mature students? Certainly we have not found the direct method 
applicable here. We do not have enough time to learn a language 
the way we learned our mother tongue, nor are we fitted for it. 
Mature minds insist on knowing what is being said to them ; time is 
more valuable to them, and their method of thinking demands exact- 
ness in their thought symbols. The only way to get this exactness 
seems to Ife in translating the foreign matter into a language they 
know and in which they must do their thinking. But mere trans- 
lation in English will not suffice if one is to, really master the lan- 
guage. It is a first step, and usually an easy one. It is also a very 
necessary step because it makes for concreteness ; but we can not 
stop with this simple procedure. Without expecting to make finished 
writers of our students we must give them some ability to express 
their thoughts in the foreign language. This is the final test of the 
power to handle the language; it is what we strive for and least 
often attain. 

If languages are acquired largely by habit, then it seems logical 
to demand that we should insist on rational imitation of correct lan- 
guage forms, and persist in it until these forms become a part of our 
students' mental fabric. It is the only safe way to attain that lin- 
guistic sense without which we can not say we know a language. 
The reading exercise contains models for such drill, and they must 
be thoroughly incorporated in their foreign clothes if they serve the 
purpose the author of the grammar had in mind. 

The writer, who does not flatter himself that he has discovered a 
new method, handles the grammar lesson about as follows: 

For this drill work to be effective the students must have a clear 
idea of what they are working on, so when the assignment is made, 
the explanatory part of the grammar lesson is gone over in advance 
with the class. English is of course used, and they are told in a few 
words just what the author is attempting to bring out. Examples 
are given in English, illustrative of the points under consideration, 
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translated into Spanish by the teacher and written on the board. 
The examples given in the text are cited, and the principles involved 
deduced. Points differing from English usage are called to their 
attention. Examples, using a vocabulary within their range, are 
given, and they are asked to translate them into English. Finally 
it is shown how the new principles are related to those upon which 
they have previously been drilled. 

At the beginning of the next recitation the students are held re- 
sponsible for all that has been gone over previously, as well as any 
other matter in the lesson requiring special study, such as verb forms, 
etc. No formal rules are required, but illustrations with examples in 
Spanish are asked for. Verb paradigms are drilled on, first from 
Spanish into English and then vice versa, short sentences being used 
wherever practicable. 

The whole series of sentences in the reading exercise is translated 
by one or by various members of the class. This takes only a few 
minutes if the students are prepared. The teacher now reads the 
first sentence through to insure correct pronunciation and intona- 
tion, the pupils listening with their books closed. Next he reads a 
phrase or other connected part of the same sentence, and a pupil is 
asked to give its meaning ; then another part is read, and so on to the 
end of the sentence. He calls attention to the way one says this or 
that in Spanish. He may change the tense or resort to other para- 
phrasing within ran^e of their experience, and ask for translations. 
After all the series has been worked through from Spanish into 
English, the students are asked to open their books. A phrase is 
read in English by the teacher, and a student is asked to turn it 
into Spanish, being instructed to look at the same sentence in 
Spanish in his took as long as he likes, but to look up when he 
begins to speak. If he forgets, he is to repeat the same operation. 
The whole series is again gone over in this manner. As the class 
progresses, the teacher may change the tense of the verb or make 
other changes on which he wishes to drill as a sort of review. 
Finally questions and answers are resorted to, and the student is fully 
prepared to handle them. He is master of this limited amount of 
Spanish. He has heard it, seen it, and said it ; and he can now use 
it as his own. Conversation before this stage is reached is worthless 
and does not deserve the name of such. It is folly to expect a stu- 
dent to use foreign symbols either in his writing or in his speech 
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until he knows them through and by means of the onl}? thought- 
expressing symbols he has ever used. He will, and must, think in 
English until by practice he can quickly replace or substitute the new 
symbols or units. He has used a complete thought unit in this drill, 
and words now come to him in the right order and inflection when he 
needs them. Rules governing their use may serve as a sort of check 
if he forgets, and not as the all-important thing they are if he begins 
translating into Spanish before he is ready for it. 

It might be said this procedure takes time; to be sure it does, 
but with a well-meaning class it can be made snappy and interesting. 
It can be varied, and some parts dispensed with later in the course. 
If the class tends to get drowsy, questions are directed in rapid-fire 
order to a different member each time. The proverbial "deadbeat," 
who relies on chance or on being prompted, is soon shown up when 
assailed by just such a volley of questions; likewise the freshman 
who asks an upperclassman to translate the whole lesson for him 
soon comes to grief. 

Now when the composition part of the lesson is reached, the 
students having gone over the reading lesson in a similar manner find 
little difficulty- in writing it. Few bungling errors are made, and 
the whole thing ceases to be a puzzle. If the previous work has been 
done well these sentences do not need to be written on the board ; the 
ear receives additional training by having them read aloud and cor- 
rected by the class. Only difficult constructions need be written on 
the board. Since oral translation can be done far more quickly, time 
is available for dictation of these or of other similar sentences. Nat- 
urally, the more one uses the foreign language, the more surely will 
it be retained in his thinking. 

C. F. Sparkman 
Purdue University 



